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" I bnve set theeao high above all the TiatiaD»«f ihs earth." — Deut.iiviii., 1. 

By the voice of magisterial authority. thi«,8ecular day has 
been bashed into the eacred quiet of a uatieiial Sabbath. 
Prom savannahs and praines, from valleys arid mountainB, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, more than fifty; miHjona of 
freemen have been invited to gather around the aliitfa^f the 
God of our fathers, and pour forth the libation of theiF'_gratj- 
tude to Him who ia the giver of every good and perfect 'giiV 
If in all the past, nations have made public recognition of the 
divinitioB which have presided over their destiny, according ■ 
to their faith and practice, it ia but reasonable and highly 
appropriate that we, as a Christian people, enlightened as no 
other people, favored ae no other nation, should once in the 
twelve months consecrate & day to the recognition of Him 
whose throne is on the circle ot the heavens, who is the 
benefactor of the husbandman, the genius of the artisan, the 
inspiration of the merchant, and from whom comes all those 
personal, domestic, social, and national benedictions which 
render ua a happy people and this day memorable in the an- 
nals of time. 

If the year that ends to-day has been marked with severity 
it has also been distinguished by goodness. If chastisements 
have come to us as individuals, families, communities, and 
as a nation; if the earthquake, and the tornado, and the con- 
flagration, have combined to teach us our dependence on the 
Supreme Being — all these should be esteemed as ministers 
of the Highest to teach us that we are pensioners upon the 
infinite bounty of the Almighty ; that in our prosperity we 
should remember His mercies; in our adversity we should 
deplore our transgressions. 

It ia evident to the most casual observer that the past year 

I been significant in the manifestations of divine guidance 





goodness. To-day peace reigns throngboat oar i 
domaiu. No fopeign foe invades our shores. How superiofl 
our condition by way of cofttrast with our neighbors on thij 
side of the globe, Tii t'oiitrast with Central and SoutJ 
Atnerica, the home of fu>tiilence and misrule, where igntf 
ranee, combined w_ith.^"p'erverted Christianity, has darkenei 
and ensleved; whiefe-the wheels of industry have been i 
peded and the';j1ii*ch to a higher civilization obstructed— i 
how bold tlfe'^riiritraHt between these two sections of our coD'4 
tinent^^^coiifrast that miiet be suggestive' to every thought^^ 
ful mikd »tid awaken the question whether this is due tal 
wlratt^&riie call the fortuities of national life or whether it i^ 
.,tbe -result of a genius of government that is sublime and i 
religion that Is divine. And if we turn our ejes over tha 
great deep to the most favored nations beyond the Atlanti^ 
the contrast inspires grateful emotiona, and we are equally^] 
led to contemplate the causes which have brought about a J 
conditiou so favorable to us. The most venerable natioiu 
in Europe, countries that have lived through more than t 
millennium, are to-day shaken by internal diaturbancfta^ 
Those institutions which have come down from ihe hoarj'^ 
past, which have been considered pre-eminent in the a 
tions and faith of mankind, now topple to their iall. " Tin- j 
easy lies the head that wears a crown," whether mau oriJ 
woman; and no government in Europe is in a state of peace- 9 
ful security. Alarm dwells in the palace. Fear, like arj 
bloody phantom, haunts the throne, and the vast nations o 
Europe, with all their agriculture and commerce and manu- 
facture, and all their niajeaty of law and ordinances of reli- 
gion, are maint^ned in a questionable peace by not less than 
three millions of men armed to the teeth; while in this coun-- 
try, BO vast in .its domain, so complicated in its population, 
from North to South, from East to West, preserved in peace, 
not by standing armies or floating navies, but by a moral 
eense, a quickened conscience, the guardian of our homes, 
our altars, and our nation. 

Certainly the farmer stands nearest to God. Agrieultui 
underlies all national wealth. The farmer ministera t 
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WflTita of kin^ and prince, of president and senator; the 
farmer mu^t be esteemed as the direct medium of blessing 
through whom God manifests his goodnesB to the nation. 
We have been aocuatomed to such phenomenal crops tliat it 
almost goes without saying that the past year has been 
phenomenal in its agricultural productions. Indeed tliere 
hs8 been a wealth in the soil, a wealth in the mines, awealth 
in the seas, which awakens astonishment and admiration in 
the rainds of those beyond the deep — for it, ia a statistical 
fact that our agricultural products tor the year just closing 
is not less than three and a half thousand millions of dollars 
in valuation. How difficult to appreciate the fact! One 
tlmusand seven hundred million bushels of corn, valued at 
five hundred and eighty miiliona of dollars; four hundred 
and fifty million bushelH of wheat, valued at three hundred 
and fifty-five millions of dollars ; six and a half million bales 
of cotton, estimated in valuation at two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars. And including all the other agricultural 
products, the statistician of the Government estimates the 
value at three and a hall thousand millions of dollars. And 
this is but a repetition of other years. No ! It exceeds 
other years ! It is a great fact that one and a half millions 
of square miles of cultivated land in this country now sub- 
ject to the plow could feed a thousand millions of persons, 
and then we could have five thousand millions of bushels of 
grain for exportation. 

In ten years, from 1870 to 1880, we produced over seven 
hundred niilHons of dollars of precious metals, and the last 
year the valuation is estimated at seventy-five millions in 
gold and silver; and rising above these colossal and phenom- 
enal figures, our great manufacturing people during the past 
year have produced not less than five thousand millions of 
dollars in valuation. The mind staggers in the presence of 
these tremendous facts. 

Then oilr national wealth is as phenomenal as are the an- 
nual products of soil, and min«, and skill, and commerce. 
In 1880 our national wealth waa estimated at foi-ty-four 




thouaand milliona of dollars, which would bay all Kusaia, 
Turkey, Italy, South Africa, and South America — posMs- 
I BJons inhabited by not less than one hundred and seventj'- 

^^^B BGven millions of people. This enormous uatioDal wealth 
^^^v exceeds tlie wealth of Great Britnin by two hundred and 
^^^■- Bevcuty-six nulliona of dollars, England's wealth is the 
^^^V growth of centuries, while our wealth, at the most, can be 
^^^V ' said to be the growth of ono century. Nar, the tact is that 
^^^r most of ours has been crt-atml in the lafit twenty years. Id 
^^^ 18fi0 our national wealth was estimated at sixteen thonsaud 
h millions of dollars. Hut from 1860 to 1880 our wealth in- 

' creased twenty-eight thousand millione of dollars — ten thoa- 

sand millions more than tlie entire wealth of the Empire of 
RuBsia. From 1870 to 1880. ten years, the increase was 
twenty thouBiiiid millions. This is withouta parallel. Surely 
these great facta call upon the President of Uie United States 
to convoke the freemen of this country around their reli- 
gious altars to ofter their gratitude and praise to Him from 
I whom Cometh all these blessings; for in His hand are the 

I renourpoB of natioiml' wealth. With him are the roini^iters 
of good and the ministers of evil. He can marshal the in- 
sect. He oan excite the malaria. He can call forth the tor- 

II nudo. He can put down his foot and wreck the earth with 
( earthquake throes. The ministers of evil are with Him, and 
I stand with, closed eyes and folded wings around His throne, 
' but not with deaf ears, waiting to hear His summous, "Go 
^^n forth." So also around His throne stand the angels of 
^H^ plenty, in whose footfalls rise the golden harvest; who 
H^ quicken human genius on the land, on the oceau,tbe arti- 
i ficer, the artisan, the scholar, the philanthropist, and the 

patriot. It is by these resources of good and evil, foi^ 
ever the ministers of the great God, we learn our depend- 
ence on Him ; it is. with the utmost propriety that this Chris- 
tian nation recognize Him as God over all and blessed for- 
evermore. 

It is eminently proper on a national day like this, standing 
; in the presence of these phenomenal mercies, these crowning 
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pleotiea, that wemfferentiate ourselves from the national 
our own continent and from Uie most favored nations be- 
yond the sea. 

It is proper for us to inquire the divine purpose in placing 
ua among the nations of the earth, and what is our great 
mission. There are certain facts which prophesy — for facts 
are as eloquent in prophetic announcement as are the lipa of 
prophet or seer. "We should remelnber that our location id 
everything to us aa a national power, of intelligence and 
wealth, and that this location is in the wake of national 
prosperity and greatness. It may have escaped your notice 
that around this globe is a narrow zone, between the thirti- 
eth and sixtieth parallels of north latitude, and within that 
narrow zone is our home. Within that belt of power have 
existed all the great nations of the past, and in it exist all 
the great nations of the present. What is there in this 
charmed circle, in this favored zone, that brings uational 
power? We may contract this zone by ten degi-ees and the 
same thing is true. It is true that north of this zone there 
have been nations of wealth, of luxury, and of influence. 
South of this zone are Egypt and Arabia and India, and 
other nations that have lived in splendor. But the peoples 
that have given direction to the thought of mankind, that 
have created tlie philosophy for the race, that have given 
jurisprudence and history and oratory, and poetry and art 
and science, and government, to mankind, have been 
crowded, as it were, within this zone of supremacy, within 
this magical belt of national prosperity. E.>:amine your 
globe, and there is Greece, that gave letters to the world ; 
liome, that gave jurisprudence to mankind; Palestine, that 
gave religion to our race. And to-day there is Germany, 
that gave a Luther to the church and a Guteuberg to science, 
and there is England swaying her mighty sceptre over land 
and sea. Our location is in this wake of power — within this 
magical zone. Surely there must be a deatiuy foretold by 
this great fact, and it is but wise for us as intelligent free- 
men on this national day to consider the significance of the 




mecy. Dtmrational home is not amid the polar 
of Nortliern Rusaia nor the burning sands of Central Africa, 
but sweeping over the lovely regions of the temperate aone, 
it lies too iar south to be bound in perpetual chains of frost, 
and too far north to sink under the enervating influences 
of a tropical sun. Although on the side ot the equator des- 
tined to be the great receptacle of human life, yet it is too 
tar from the helHgerent J)ower8 of the old world to fall a 
victim to their corruption or to the weight of tSeireombiaBd' 
forces. With a shore line equalling the circuit of tlie globe, 
and with a river navigation duplicating that vast measure- 
ment, our national domain is only one-sixth less than that ol 
the sixty states — republics, kingdoms, and empires — of Eu-- 
rope. Indeed, it is equal to old Rome's vast domain, whieh^ 
extended from the river Euphrates to the Western oceai^ 
and from the walls of Antoninus to the Mountains of the 
Moon. 

Our location is for a purpose. For if you and I believe in 
the mission of individuals who accomplish the purposes of] 
Providence, we must believe in the mission of nations foi 
the elevation of mankind to a better fiiture. 

And, my countrymen, it is equally significant that we' 
stand above all nations in our origin. We started where^ 
other nations left off. Unrivalled for luxury and oriental 
splendor, the Assyrians sprung from a band of hunters. 
Grand in her pyramids, and obelisks, and sphinxes, Egypt 
rose from that race despised by mankind. Great in her 
jurisprudence, giving law to the world, the Romans came 
from a band of freebooters on the seven hills that have been 
made immortal by martial genius; and that very nation, 
whose poets we copy, whose orators we seek to imitate, 
whose artistic genius is the pride ot the race, came from bar- 
barians, cannibals; and that proud nation beyond the sea, 
that sways her sceptre over laud and ocean, sprang fr^m 
painted barbarians — for such were the aborigines of proud 
Albion's Isle when Csesar invaded those shores. 

Our forefathers stood upon the very summit of humanity. 
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Seoall our constitutional ODnvention. Perhafm do Buoh enn- 
ventioii had ever assembled in the halls of a nation. That 

convention, conipoaed of fifty-five men, and such men ! 
They were giants in intellect, in moral character; all occu- 
pying a high social position; twenty-nine were university 
men, and those that were not eollegiatea were men of impe- 
rial intellects and of commanding common sense. In such 
a gatheringwere Franklin, thcvenerable philosopher; Wash- 
ington, who is ever to be revered as patriot and philanthro- 
pist; and Madison, and Hamilton, two of the most profound 
thinkers of that or of any other age. It is one of those mar- 
vels that we should recall of which we have a right to be 
prond; but in our pride we should not fail to ascertain 
why the Almighty should start ub as a nation at the very 
acme of humanity — redeemed, educated, and made grand by 
the influences of a divine Christianity. Those men were not 
mere colonists, nor were they limited in their patriotism. 
" No pent-up Utica " could confine their patriotism, for those 
men gra.'fped the fundamental principle of human rights. 
Nay, they declared the ultimate truth of humanity, leaving 
nothing to added since, though a century has passed. Great 
modifications have come to the governments of Europe. 
Some changes have taken place in our national life. Yet I 
appeal to your intelligent memory, to your calm judgments, 
if anything has been added to our declaration of rights, those 
declarations founded upon tlie constitution of nature. These 
jnen voiced the brotherhood of the race. All other declara- 
tions prior to this were but for dynasties, or were ethnic at 
most. But those men swept the horizon cf humanity. These 
men called forth, as it were, the oncoming centuries of time, 
and in their presence declared that all men are created free 
and equal. 

They not only declared the ultimate truth of human rights, 
but they exhausted the right of revolution. They created a 
constitution founded upon the will of the people, based upon 
our great declaration of rights, embracing man's inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and happiness. The instrument which 





r ganius craatod was lett i^endalile b; the oncommg 
wantA rtl' time, modified in siibordiuate relatioDH 
ho KUggested by emergencies and the uofolding of c 
Hero then are the great flngerfi of prophecy pointing to our 
future. 

And we have been equally favored in our population, 
wViether we take the Puritaua who landed in New England, 
the Dutch who landed lu New York, or "the English who j 
crowded Maryland and Virginia, They were first-claaa , 
families. Esuecially do we trace back with pride that glori- 
ous geniua for lilwrtj-, for intelligence, for devotion mani- 
tcsted by those heroic men and women who, aroid tlie deso- 
lations of a terrific winter landed on a barren rock to trans- 
form a vast wilderness, through which the wild man roamed, 
into a garden wherein should grow the flowers and the fruits 
of fireedom.' 

We sometimes deprecate the cosmopolitan character of 
our population. It is a feet, however, that the best blood of 
the old world came to ua until within ten years — not the d&- 
crepit, not the maimed, not the agt-d ; for over fifty per cent- 
of those who came were between fifteen and thirty, and have 
grown tip to be honorable citisens in the composition of our 
constitutional society. They came not as pauj^ers. Many 
of them came, each brining seventy dollars, some $180 dol- 
lars, and in the a^^jegate they brought millions of dollars. J 

There has been, however, a change, a manifest change, in ' 
the character of those Irom foreign shores within the last dfr- 
c»de. The time was when we welcomed everybody that 
might immigrate to this country ; wheti we threw our gate* 
wide open; when in our Fourth of July orations, we proclaim- 
ed this to be the asylum of the oppressed, the home of Iha 
down-trodden. But in the process of time this great op- 
portunity afforded the naticins of the old world came to be 
abused, and to-day is the largest source of our national 
danger. We are now bound to call a halt all along the liiifl 
ot immigration ; to say to those peoples of the old world that 
tJiia is not a new Africa, nor a new Ireland, nor a new 6«iw 



msny, nor a new Italy, nor a new England, nor a new Rua- 
Bia; that this is not a brothel for the Mormon, a fetich for 
the negro, a country Ibr the ticket-of-leave-men; not a place 
for the criminals and paupers of Europe ; but tliis country is 
for man — man in his intelligence, man ia his morality, man 
in his love of libertj", man, whosoever he is, whcncesoerer 
he Cometh, [Cries of amen, followed by applause.] 

The time has come for us to eall a holt all along the line, and 
if we do not close the gates we should place them ajar. We 
should do two things : First, declare that this country ia 
for Americans. [Applause.] It is not for Germans, nor for 
Mshrocn, nor for Englishmen, nor for Spaniards, nor for the 
Chinese, nor for the Japanese, but it is for Americans. 
[Cries of amen and applause.] I am not to-day reviving 
the Know-Nothing cry, for I am glad to say that I am not a 
know-nothing in any sense. [Laughter.] Nor am I reviv- 
ing what may be called the old Native American cry, for we 
have outlived that. But I am simply declaring that America 
is for Typical Americans. In other words, that we are de- 
termined by all that is honorable in law, by all that ia ener- 
getic in religion, by all that is dear to our altars and our 
firesides, that this country shall not become un-American. 

Let us to day proclaim to the world that he is an Ameri- 
can, whether native-born or foreign-born, who accepts seven 
great ideas which shall difierentiate him from all other peo- 
ples on the face of the globe. I am bound to say, and you 
will agree ivith me, that in proportion there are as many in- 
telligent foreigners (that is, foreign-born) in this congrega- 
tion, in our city and in our country, who are in full accord 
with this utterance as there are of those to the manor born. 
In other words, .could I call the roll, I would find as many 
intelligent foreigners who came here, not for selfishness, but 
for liberty and for America's sake, who would be in accord 
with me in declaring that Amerioa ia for the Typical Ameri- 
can. [Applause,] 

I speak without prejudice; I know that there are those 
here of foreign birth who are ornaments in every department 



of society. They minister to the sick aa learned physicians. 
They plead in all our courts of justice. They are the elo- 
quent exponents of divine truth. They are in our halls of 
legislation. They beautify private life in all the imniunities 
and refinements thereof. They have added to the wealth of 
the nation. But while I make this concession, and I do it 
cheerfully and proudly, yet I must affirm that there are three 
classes of Americans: the native-born, the foreign-born and 
the typical American. The native American has the advan- 
tage of birth, out of which flows one supreme advantage — 
he may he the President of the United States. This is a wise 
provision, as nativity is a primary source of patriotism,- and 
time is necessary to appreciation. But the native may be a | 
worthless citizen. He should be the typical American, but I 
he has too often failed to be. The Tweeds, the "Wards, \ 
their like, are no honor whatever to the native stock. 
Some of the worst scoundrels who have scandalized our ' 
nation have been born to the soil. 

Then there is the foreign-born American, who is such by \ 
naturahzation. He may be worthy of our free institutions, 1 
as many are; he may be unworthy, as many have proved I 
themselves to be. But, rising above these, is the typical 
American, without regard to place of birth. He is the pos- 
sessor of the seven great attributes, which, in my humble 
judgment, constitute the true American : 

I. That our civil and political rights are not grunts from 
superiors to inferiors, but flow out of the order and consti- 
tntion of nature. 

n. That the force to maintain these rights is not physical, 
hut moral. 

ni. That the safeguard of such rights is individual culture 
and responsibility. 

IV. That secular education is provided by the State, and 
is forever free from sectarian control. 

V. That there is no alliance of State and Church; the 
G-overnment non-religious, but not irreligious. 
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VI. That the Sabbath is a day of reet from ordioary oare 
and toil. 

Vn, That Chrietianity, in its ethics and charities, is the 
religion of this land. 

It was a bold venture for the fatliers of this Republic to 
declaro personal liberty foremost, without regard to birth or 
education or civilization. This has elevated our nation 
above ail nations. It was sublime courage for those grand 
men to declare that ourcivil and political rigbtsare not grants 
from superiors to inferiors, but that they flow out oftbe 
order and tbe constitution of nature. It is this, my country- 
men, that differentiates us, that distinguishes ua from En- 
glishmeujand Froucbraen,and Russians. Whataretlie two 
great declarations of which England is proud? Take tbe 
Mag-fia Charia Libertatam. The historians say that this is tbe 
bulwark of English freedom. Yea, Englishmen, you do right 
to so esteem it. But then you should remember that the 
Moffna Charta Libertatam was a concession from King John 
— a concession from a superior to inferiors, and the men who 
wrungthat concession from that English king did not esteem 
tliemselves hts equals, but permitted themselves to be treated 
as inferiors. Then take what is known in English parlia^ 
mentary history as A Petition of Rights. It secured a conces- 
sion trom King Charles I — a superior to inferiors. But our 
fathers said we are the superiors. [Applause.] We recog- 
nize no superior but God ; we declare a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. [Applause.] We 
ask not for a Magna Charia Liherlatum. We otter no petition 
of rights, Jefli'erson made our declaration of rights and the 
fiitbers signed it, saying, We are born free and ecfual, created 
in tbe image of God; our political rights are inalienable, 
inseparable from our birth. [Applause.] That declaration 
turned the corner of political history. It astounded all 
Europe. It sent a chill through royal blood. It caused a 
paleness to come over kings and queens ; yet it was a decla- 
ration which oncoming generations approved, and oncoming 




centuries will applaad, because born of truth, justice i 
liberty. 

The naturalized American must renounce all allegiaoi 
to foreign prince or potentate or goverment; in so doing he^ 
muet reject the assumed superiurity of any human grantor 
and assert the superiority of the individual citizen in whom 
inhere these rights, [Applause.] % 

The fathers ventured the assertion that a government tmm 
the people and by the people and for the people should h^ 
supported, not by physical force, but by a moral power, an 
astounding fact in the national history. The power that 
conquered in the war for independence was a moral force. 
It was the spirit of 76. It was the spirit of '76 that in- 
spired Warren to say : " Put rae where the battle is hottest." 
It was the spirit of 76 that moved Putnam to shout ont on 
the eve of battle : " Powder ! powder ! Ye gods,give us pow 
der !" It was the spirit of 76 that caused the New .Tera 
dominie, when the army was destitute of wadding, to riH| 
to the church and, getting a copy of Watts's psalm^, shot 
out : " There, boys, put Watta into them." It was the spid 
of 76 that led Washington to eonseerate himself, his tiin 
his wealth, and the grandest men in tlie country to conn 
crate tliemselvea for the accomplishment of the grandest X] 
facts. The Continental Army was an army of plowing 
and artisans, poorly armed and poorly clothed, Bar{ 
Steuben, when he came to this country with Latayette b 
ganize our army, declared that the only regularity that' I 
saw was, that the short men were put in front and the ti 
men put behind, and old Putnam gave him this eicplaaaUoi 
that Americana didn't care about their heads; they oiiS| 
eared about their legs; shelter their tegs and they woi^ 
fight forever. Baron Steuben attempted to organize th« 
troops, but lost his temper and swore at them in thret 
guages at the same time. [Laughter.] But the spirit of 76 
led to history. 

"We maintain our free inetitutious by moral force. Our 
twenty thousand soldiers scattered here and there wherever 
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jidlan to shoot is hardly a respectable police 
force. [Laughter.] The founders of this Republic knew 
that freemen are soldiers in the disguise of citizens. Let 
the tocsin of war be founded; let a foreign foe invade our 
shores ; let an insurrectionary body arise in our midat, and 
a million of freemen, armed to the teeth, will " Rally round 
the flag, boys, rally once again." [Vociferous applause.] It 
is difficult for immigrants coming to this country to appre- 
ciate this tact. They pass through the land and see no 
gena d'arnies, no standing armies, and rarely a policeman. 
-[Laughter.] 

The true American stands forever on duty, a soldier of the 
Republic in the disguise of a citizen, the custodian of the 
Republic's life. Out of such a citizenship comes the moral 
sentiment which in its aggregation is public opinion, which is 
mightier than standing armies or floating navies. [Applause.] 

A third attribute is the individuality of the citizen, out of 
which cornes the collective man, our national life. We have 
exalted the individual; the American citizen is a republic of 
one. Whether we have fifty millions, or ten millions, or a. 
million, whatever may be the ratio of our population, the 
Government recognizes the individuality of the citizen as 
paramount. As God is the center of the universe, and Christ 
the center of the church, so the citizen is the center of this 
Government. All its laws, all its administrations, all its sol- 
diers in the army, all its guns in the navy, are for the protec- 
tion of the American citizen, Wherever he wanders, whether 
in Africa, or Europe, or Asia, or Germany, or Ireland, or 
Cuba, or Mexico, the American citizen must and shall bo 
protected. [Applause,] It is diflicult for men coming from 
Europe, where men are contemplated in mosses, to realize 
the potency of individuality; but it underlies our free in- 
stitutions, 

Fourthly, he is an American, whether native-born or for- 
eign-born, who accepts the bold venture of tlie fathers to 
segregate public education from the teachings of the church. 
It was a bold move in political science. There is no authority 
under tlie Constitution of the United States, there should be 



no auffiontymtEe coastihition of any State, there 8h( 
be no authority in the municipality of any part of the coun- 
try, to impose religious instruction upon the childhood of 
America. You and I may tremble in the presence of this tre- 
mendous fact, this daring project in the science of statecraft, 
but then you must remember that, according to the organic 
lawof our country, we know no class but citizens, we know no 
obligation hut protection, no duty but the welfare of the 
people. In all the nations abroad there ia the combination 
of secular and religious instruction, Aritlimetic, geometry, 
geography, physiology, must be taught under the sanctions 
of religion. But in this country public education is sepa- 
rated from sectarian religious teaching. We may pause in 
the presence of such a fact. We know that intelligence is 
almost a boundless power. Intelligence has produced i 
much evil as it has good; the greatest monsters who have J 
damned humanity have been men of the highest possible cul- ' 
ture, and the !nen who are sowing the seed in this country of ' 
discord are men of sublime intellects and polished education. 
• And therefore the founders of the Republic recognized the 
duty of the individual citizen to add home instruction, in- . 
atruction in the church, instruction in the Sunday-school, to . 
sanctity this intelligence. Whenever they expounded coa- 
stittitional law, or spoke in behalf of the perpetuity of our 
institutions, they never failed to give pre-eminence to private 
virtue and public morality ; nor did they hesitate to say that' 
tliis virtue in private life and this moralitj' in the public so- 
ciety must flow out of that religion which we esteem divine. 
Those great men ventured on another and a desperate 
mission, the segregation of State from Church. In the na- 
tions of the old world these are allied. The Czar is the head 
of the church. Victoria is the head of the church. The 
King of Germany is the head of the church. The Hapsburg, 
of Austria, is the head of the church. The Sultan is the head 
of the church. But here we have no earthly head of the church. " 
To the individual Christian Christ is the head of the church. 
This is ftindamental in our Government. Here we have "a 
free church in a free country." Christianity had been sup- 
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ported by thrones in the old world. Religion had been enforced 
by armic-s and navies. The great cathedrals, and what are 
called the church livinga, had been maintained by a tax im- 
posed upon people who did not believe the creed taught, and 
did not observe the forms of worship practiced. In our or- 
ganic law it is stated that Congress shall not legislate on the 
subject of religion. Religion shall be free. Here the Mo- 
hammedan may rear his mosque and read his Koran. Here 
the Brahmin may rear his pagoda and read his Shasta. All 
religionists may come and worship here, but their worship 
shall not infringe upon the worship of others nor work injury 
to the body-politic The Typical American should set his 
face against all seeming alliance of Church and State. We 
say to the Holy Father, hve in peace. Stay in Rome. Live 
on the banks of the Tiber. If you come here, you must be 
an American citizen, rejecting your doctrine of temporal 
power. You may come and be naturalized and be a voter, 
but we can have no temporal popes here. [Applause and 
laughter.] So we say to our countrymen that come from 
dear olil Ireland, the best country in the world to emigrate 
from, [laughter], to the Italian, to the Spaniard, to the Ger- 
man, you may belong to the charch of the spiritual pontiif 
bnt you must renounce all allegiance to temporal pontifts. I 
hold tliat under our laws of naturalization, that it is the duty 
of every cardinal, every archbisliop, every bishop, and every 
priest, every monk, Franciscan or Jesuit, to solemnly re- 
nounce before God and the holy angels, all political allegiance 
to the Pope us a temporal prince, who to-day is seeking to 
re-establish diplomatic relations with England and other 
European nations in recognition of his temporal sovereignty. 
And be is a true American citizen, whether foreign-born 
or native-born, who maintains, as an American institution, 
the Holy Sabbath-day. He can call it Sunday, after the old 
pagan god, but he must rest on the seventh day, rest from 
toil, rest in the interest of the dignity of labor, rest as a dis- 
count upon capital, rest for intelligence, rest for compensa- 
tion, rest for domestic happiness, rest for pious culture. The 
seventh day of every week should be consecrated to cesaa- 
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tkcL fitSB iMboT and derated to plnrsKil azkd xDenlal repose. 
It dxfLjd not be & dmj of reo^Esitiozi to be Fpest in liotous 

]3Ti£jc Ai^ in lifmvk, bnt a dsj j^aeefcL in bumoDj widi 
'Sue insdrQtk*cks of religioQ mnd ibe domimnt sentinieiit of 
:Le ^if^iLntrr. Chir mbers cc4idecz«t€d tbe S^bfaidi^ and had 
jo^ "i* jaiicnee to Lear aod I tbe lime to read irom Frank- 
^n, rrc^i. Jefer&c-n. iryym Waafcington, tOTKiang tbe Sabb&th, 
is. reec*£Tio«>ii c-f it as indisj-enasaKe to ibe welAre <rf onr 
b*ij p>lr5*, tct: wcicid te confnced in this great tratb. The 
CfcTT gfrj tc^-iax is iLaiire are bcieoming xm-Ankeriean in cutting: 
'mc^jsk: free: thi^ Sibliaib-daT as a daj of rest aad of -woisbip. I 
ocjsj'iit invc te ite drzl law to domoipe tban to sax ibai it ^lail 
be a -iax re rtsL I cannot invcttrtbe crril law to sax that that 
Traar- sLiZ -K-ji^iip bcT>e or worsidp tbri^ or wor^iift at alLbot 
I sar: ir.x.;ic tt-e dxil law to sax mat it sbaii l»e a non^secolar 
■isx : sec a -iax iot th-e transaedoci of basnet, but a dar on 
. tr-e iroriii^ maii staZI wilk oicit nnder God's iree 
iz:«d 3ax ; This is mx dax, ibe dax oi a ireesDjOn. [Ap- 
pi4:::se-l TL-e teniiriL-cx is to rrari^f'lant a Eim?f "ein Sabbatb 
iert : tie <j^frTAr wrdi his iajsrtc-, azrd "abe FreDcfcHoan witb 
.•^ azi'i "inr IrishTVjn wiii his shillalab. [Langbter.] 



iVi. z:o^ ^ez.-i'rri'i-zi, scax oci 'di-e oifccj" »de of ibe great de^. 
^e d:c: t -K-jii th-ese thiii£S or this dax oa this ade of tbe 



There is inxhe-r arrnVcte that beiocirs to tbe troe Anaeri- 
iai zrdrer — -"di-r^ reov^-niiSoici of Chr>s5ifi3r.:tx as th*e T>e5gion of 

•dr-zaL laxr, £d laoj ht^sitate to doo^airir tiatt ChT^s!i3a»iirr — not 
Mf^'>S?: Chnsnaxitx.'&v.Nt Kcvjuaai OatbSSc Chrisciasdrr, not 

• * » ^^ • 

5:«zr ZT-ii-^^c^.isr^. is :h^^ T\v\>c^iriL\i rtcc^.^ci: of this land. 
Sr'-.>£:T.ir-^i hv^w -^jtr : Sc^ -Sir rh;^ i^ orhios ssbal"! Sc tinbcvSed 
IT :»:ir v-:c::>:::ut:^::5C ai^i ^Ojitv^toirc iaw; 5*0 ^ :^;a: its teacb- 

•riAT its viiSsi, Cis v^ rriirr-v T^.:;\ . <v;;;y*hrv\ ^•i^o»l\ JK::;i rji't^rrr sbaH 
int ir-^.-c-rvrs^rxs^ ir. ibc ";a>p^ v>f :!vx^>or!i\ T^k>$»^ bea^ztifiBl 

'T beer ir>cv\rivc%r;>d i^ tW ia^fc-^ of tb^ iact^.^ joji :Jiat wiii 



•few exppptionBp Otir cbaplaittn for the army aiirl nuvy and 
for Cimgress are in rccojinition of thin. Ou that eui-rud l>ook 
iIk' oath (if Presidential rospotisiltility is takvii. Ami this 
Tluitik»{rivitig Uay, apjiointeil tjy the President, is a monu- 
meni of proof. These point to C'hristiaiiitT' as th& domiiiaiu 
rtligidii of the land, not to tV»j exdusion of the Jew, not to 
tliv ejtclusioii of the Greek, not to the exclnaion of the Miv 
bsutimcdan, opt to the oxduttion of the Brah&iin, hut per- 
mcalin;^ societj* with its principles. 

Then, ciliz*np, the danger whieh comes from this foreign 
populatiou is lo he met in Ihie way, first, to hold that this 
country ts for Amencjine who are clothed wilh theee seven 
attrittiitGs. 

I do not exaggerate the danger when I remind you tliat 
lerc are great movements among the peoples of the earth, 
B never hetbre. Rcmemher that tlie population of Europe 
^ s increased twenty-seven millions from 1870 to 1880, and 
^tfais rate of increase Europe can send to us two miltionB 
f immigrants a year for tlie next Imndred years. Our for- 
^-born pojiulation is said to be seven millions, and their 
pildreu of the tirst generation would make fifteen Tnillions. 
I 1882 immigration reached the enormous figure of eight 
landred thousand, and at the present rate of immigration 
tin said there will be in the year 1900, fourteen years from 
vr, uinetL-en millions of persons of foreign birth, and with 
Btl^ children of the fii-st generation there willbelbrly-three 
"iDions^ in this land of foreign born. Now the ()uea- 
►^aud a serious one, is, Wlio are those tliat come? I 
'^fS said some are noble, some are true, some are eHsily 
stormed into the Typical American. But then we are 
JtiC^nember that most of the foreigners who come here are 
Ijft'tlT'elvc times i\A much disposed to crime as are the native 



RTOtir population of foreign extraction is sadly eonspicuous 

Tlour criminal records. This element constituted, in 1870, 

I per cent, of the population of New England, and fur- 

ihed 76 per cent, of the crime. The Howard Society of 

^ndou reports that 74 per cent, of the Irish discharged con- 
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victs have come to the United State*. I hold in my hand 
the annual mm bill of this coantry for the last year. It is 
nine hundred millions of dollars ! I ask myself Who drinks 
this mm ? Native Americans ? Some ! [Laughter.] Some 
drink a good deal. [Renewed laughter.] But let us see 
the danger that comes to us from inebriety among our for- 
eign population. 

The wholesale dealers in liquor are estimated at sixty-five 
per cent, foreign bom, and the brewers seventy-five per cent. 
Let us take Philadelphia, that old Quaker city, the City of 
Brotheriy Love, that city that seems to be par excellence 
the city of the world, and here are the figures : There were 
Sfi^ persons in the rum traflBc, and who were they ? China- 
men^ 2 : Jews. 2 : Italians. 18 : Spaniards, 140 : Welsh, 160 ; 
French, 2So ; Scotch. 497 ; English, 568 : Germans, 2^79 ; 
Lish, 3,041 ; Africans. 265 : American, 205. I suppose we 
will have to mix the Africans with the Americans, and the 
total would be 470 Americans, and then there were persons 
of unknown nationality in the rum traffic, 672; the sum 
total beiuff S.0:i4. Of this number 3.696 were females, but 
out %>{ the 3,696 all were foreigners but one. There was one 
American woman in the mm business, and I blush (or my 
country. Yet there were 1.104 German women, and 2,548- 
Irish, and of the whole number of the 8.034 engaged in the 
liquor traffic of that city. 6;j41S had been arreisted tor some 
crime, [Applause.] VTe ar\> bjL>und to look at these feudB^ 
Are we a nation of foreign dmnkaixls ? 

Then tliere is another d:uiger — the tendency of emigrant 
cx>loni2ation. I supjH>se it is known to you that Xew Mex- 
ico is in the hands of foroiirners — in the hands of the Catho- 
lio Chuivh, It is also a foot of Oougrt?Sisional report that 
iX«.«>>7.iK>0 aojry>s of land arv in die posso«ssion of twenty-nine 
alien ov>r}vnitiv^ns :u\d individuals, an area greater than the 
whole of IreJand. I would have no part of this country 
S5ib;^"t to any ohurvh. I wv^uM have no foreign language 
taaglit in tlie puWio so1kx>1s tv> the exolusion of or in prefer- 
ence to diiC Enrfi>!i ^.ang^ia^\ I w<>uld have no laws pub> 
Bsh^ in a forvign 3a«\gt4ag\\ whether for the French of 



IfOuisiana or the Qenuaiia of Oitioinnati. [Loud applause,} 
I would utter my solemn protest, and that iu the hearing 
of all politicians, especially those men who want to be Presi- 
dents and can not be Presidents, and those who hope to be ere 
long — I would utter my solemn protest to-day against what is 
known as the " Irish vote " and tho " German vote," [Ap- 
plause.] We do not want any " foreign vote." Down with 
the politician that would seek an " Irish vote " or " German 
vote." [Great applause.] AH we want here is an American 
vote. I would not voteforanymatifor President who would 
stoop so low as to bid for the German vote or the Irish vote. 
[Continued applause.] The other safeguard is an extension 
of the term of residence required for naturalization. Some 
Bay make the term twenty-one years. What is the term now ? 
Five years. I read from " Revised Statutes," section 2166 
and 2174, that a person applying for citizenship must be a 
resident of the United States at least five years, and one year 
within thti State or Territory wherein the application is 
made, and that during that terra (I wish I had all the judges 
here to-day) and that during that term he is to give satisfac- 
tory assurance to the court that he has behaved as a. man of 
good moral dmracter, attached to the principles of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and well disposed to the good 
order and happiness of the same. " A man of good moral 
character!" what a sublime ntterance, and how infinite. I 
would be glad to know what judge takes the pains, when a 
hundred of these foreigners apply just on the eve of the 
election, that they may quality themselves to vote, what judge 
inquires whetlier they are men of good moral character ? 
Yet such is tlie provision of the law of the land. We have 
Assumed the authority to limit sufirage. "We say that women 
ehall not vote, which is a great mistake. [Sensation.] You 
are not up to that. [Laughter.] My wife is as competent to 
vote as I. On all moral questions, especially the temperance 
question, I would trust the women ten times before I would the 
men. It IB an abuse of the very genius of our Government t o 
proscribe the Chinese. We say the negro may vote because 
his skin is black, We say the Dutchman, the Irishman, the 
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Italian may vote, bocauso hisfikin ought to be white, but the 
Chinese can not vote becase liis skin is yellow. The word 
"white" is use<l in the statute of limitation. We sa}' to 
the voun^: American who ucraduates with the hi<2chest honors 
at eighteen, vou must wait three years Ioniser before you can 
stand with the Irishman with his bro<^ans and the Teuton 
with his lai»:er and vote for the rulers of your native land. I 
would have the term of naturalization extended, some say 
till the foreigner has been here twenty-one years. Extend 
the term to ten years, fifteen years. Say to all pereons who 
come to this country from foreign lands, that after 1890 they 
shall remain here fifteen vears to become indoctrinated in our 

« 

free institutions, learn the seven attributes of the American 
citizen, and then be prepared to love America for America's 
sake. [Applause.] 

Thus ijrotected we can look forward to a glorious future, 
and the eye of prophecy can sweep the horizon of a death- 
less hope. Look forward to the time when our place among 
the nations shall be the umpire of the world. When En- 
gland and Germany and France shall refer their international 
questions to us for adjudication which otherwise would be 
adjusted on the field of carnage; when we shall dictate to the 
world by moral suasion, what shall be the rights of citizens 
and what shall be the dulv of the Government over them. 

The proud position of my country looms up before me. 
England may plant conmiercial colonies around the globe, 
and so may Germany and so nuiy France, but let it be the 
mission of this country to plant colonies of moral ideas 
wherever the sun shines, and transform the political senti- 
ments of the world until all men shall be recognized as 
created free and equal by the Father Almighty. Let this be 
our proud position. Then it shall never be said that the 
ocean was dug for America's grave, that the winds were 
woven for her winding sheet, that the mountains were reared 
for her tombstone. But ratlier w^e shall live on, and gifted 
with immortal youth, America shall ascend the mountain 
tops of the oncoming centuries with the old flag in her hand, 
symbol of universal liberty, the light of whose stars shall 
blend their radiance with the dawn of the millennium. 
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